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This is much the same as saying that they were not merely self-seekers 
but charlatans as well. Fortunately Bright is better treated in connec- 
tion with the Reform Acts. 

The first volume traverses more familiar ground and necessarily re- 
states what has been described many times before. It is curious to read 
an account of the Protestant movement without any clear indication that 
it had a bearing upon the development of freedom of thought. The 
statement that " the new [Protestant] theology was derived mainly from 
the teaching of such heretics as Wycliffe and Hus " is as old as the 
sixteenth century and is no more accurate now than it was then. It may 
also excite comment that only the advantageous results of the Inquisition 
and the Index are mentioned. 

In the sections on France in the eighteenth century, especially during 
the Revolution, are statements which need revision : for example, the 
reference to the poll or capitation tax as "trifling", the treatment of 
Adam Smith as a disciple of Quesnay, the remark that the defenders of 
the Bastille (implying all) were slaughtered, and the statement that the 
men who overthrew Robespierre were more conservative than he. The 
insurrectionaries of the 13th Vendemiaire are loosely described as " popu- 
lace " and General Bonaparte, who repelled the attack on the Conven- 
tion, is called a " captain ". Furthermore, the legislation abolishing the 
feudal system is described as completed and accepted by the king " within 
a week ". The facts are that the king did not formally accept the August 
decrees until November 3, and that a beginning of legislation to carry 
them into effect was not made until the following March. The decrees 
only abolished feudalism in principle. More serious are the argument 
that the atrocities of the Reign of Terror were " natural and inevitable " 
and the implication that their victims were all " royalists and reac- 
tionaries ". 

Each chapter of both volumes is furnished with a full bibliographical 
statement, many of the titles being accompanied by suggestive comment. 
There is an abundance of well-executed maps, eighteen in the first volume 
and thirty-eight in the second. Altogether these volumes will do much 
to stimulate the study of history among older college students. 

H. E. Bourne. 

The Century of the Renaissance. By Louis Batiffol. Trans- 
lated from the French by Elsie Finnimore Buckley. With 
an Introduction by John Edward Courtenay Bodley. [The 
National History of France, edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano.] 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1916. Pp. xxix, 429.) 
Of the usefulness of a history of France in half-a-dozen volumes of 
moderate size, written by French scholars of ability, unfolding the story 
of French life and thought and art, and adequately translated into Eng- 
lish, there is no question. The great Histoire de France, edited by 
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Lavisse, is too large for the general public, and it is inaccessible to all 
who do not read French ; while the attempt to crowd the narrative 
within the pages of a single volume has thus far always resulted in 
rigorous restriction to the well-beaten paths of politics, war, and diplo- 
macy. Here, then, in this new series, one might well expect the work 
for which there has been an unmistakable need. But if the other vol- 
umes in the National History of France do not rise considerably above 
the level of M. Louis Batiffol's The Century of the Renaissance the hope 
of the seeker for such a history will find in them only disappointment. 

M. Batiffol's look deals with the history of France from the death of 
Louis XL, in 1483, to that of Henry IV., in 1610. Of its ten chapters, 
notwithstanding its title, seven are devoted to politics, to details of the 
personal appearances and the comings and goings of royalty, to wars, 
and to the minutiae of international government negotiations. And in 
the three other chapters, despite the promise in the introduction of 
" many a page " to readers other than serious students, who look " for 
artistic or romantic diversion" (the italics are the reviewer's), not a 
great deal is to be found that has to do with the Renaissance. Clearly 
the author's conception of history is the one condemned almost half a 
century ago by John Richard Green — the political history of the state 
and the personal history of its rulers, with scant attention to the pro- 
gressive life of the people. 

One chapter has for its title the Drama of Protestantism. But no- 
where is the subject of humanism, which paved the way for Protestant- 
ism, as well as for other things, adequately dealt with; and there is no 
evidence to show that the author is aware of the contributions to theo- 
logical thought of the humanists whose names are mentioned in dealing 
with the first act of that drama. With a single exception nothing at all 
is said about the thought of these early humanists ; and in the one case 
in which the thought of the scholar is indicated, that of fitienne Dolet, 
the author is mistaken. With the avowed heretics our author is no more 
at home. The amazing statement is made that Luther " contributed not 
so much to the founding of a new 'religion' as to the overthrow through- 
out Christendom of the ancient compact faith of the Middle Ages ". 
Surely the founding of a new " religion " was Luther's essential work. 
" Lutheranism to the subjects of Francis I.", continues M. Batiffol, "was 
merely the right to criticize Catholicism ". After this it is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that the doctrine of justification by faith alone is nowhere 
mentioned in the volume. " It was reserved for Jean Calvin ", our 
author says, " to formulate the [the reviewer's italics] creed of Protes- 
tantism ". Of the deluge of such creeds there is no indication. And, 
again, nowhere are Calvin's theological ideas enumerated and described. 
When the leading reformers are dealt with thus summarily the reader is 
not surprised to find Servetus dismissed with the statement that he " at- 
tacked some of Calvin's ideas " ; nor is he astonished when he comes 
upon the artless statement that " it was some time " before Sebastian 
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Castellio's noble plea for religious tolerance " was accepted by the re- 
formers ". 

The Renaissance in France fares no better at the hands of M. Batiffol 
than does the Reformation. He pauses for the briefest moment to won- 
der how much of it was due to the recovery of the classical heritage and 
how much was indigenous to the soil of western Europe. But never does 
he commit himself to an opinion. Of the forces that produced the great 
movement he seems unaware ; of its subtler and more essential charac- 
teristics he apparently knows nothing. The Renaissance is defined as 
"that transformation, chiefly in the realm of the arts, by which the real- 
istic, varied, picturesque, fantastic Gothic style, with its undisciplined 
freedom and disorderly appearance, gave way to an art that was ideal- 
ized, regulated, subjected to geometrical canons and a well-balanced dis- 
cipline ". Such a definition is touchingly ingenuous. To speak of 
Gothic art as undisciplined and disorderly is to reveal the fact that one 
has never understood it; and to regard the spirit of the Renaissance as 
being, in its essence, one of idealization subjected to control that was 
mathematical in precision is to mistake it almost completely. Little 
wonder, then, that such men as Rabelais and Montaigne are dismissed 
with a few lines in which no attempt is made to explain their thought 
and indicate their influence, while several pages are devoted to the de- 
tails of the assassination of Henry of Guise and almost as many to the 
mistresses of Francis I. 

The translation is fairly adequate. It makes no pretension to literary 
excellence, seeking only to convey the statements of the author in a 
business-like manner. Scattered throughout the pages are a number of 
minor errors, but none of importance. The most useful part of the book 
is the final chapter, which gives a cross-section of France at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The various governmental institutions are there 
briefly, and, in most cases, clearly described. 

It is not for the Renaissance, then, that one must look in this volume, 
but for the details of the political doings of the time. No single thread 
is missed from that somber tapestry of human passion. The new world 
of seemingly boundless intellectual possibilities is scarcely glimpsed by 
our author; the wakeful soul of the time, increasingly conscious of 
power and increasingly eager for possession, has largely escaped his 
attention. What he is interested in is the transitory, the fugitive, the 
contingent. 

Edward Maslin Hulme. 

Portraits of Women. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 203.) 
Eight of the nine portraits in this engaging volume are of women 
well known to the reading world; but it would be none the less gratifying 
to have some clue to Mr. Bradford's principle of selection. " Hap- 
hazard " is the word he applies to it in his preface ; but a biographer 



